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difference of brightness rather than of color. To test
this question, once the reaction to the blue is well estab-
lished, the gray is gradually made brighter or darker;
and it is found, as a matter of fact (by Cole), that a gray
can be found of such brightness that the cat no longer
reacts regularly to the blue, but goes to either the blue
or the gray door by chance. The probability is, from
work of this kind, that cats and dogs and a large share
of animals do not have the power of color discrimina-
tion, i.e., the power of reacting differently to light ac-
cording to its wave length. The hen, on the other hand,
is keenly sensitive to differences of wave length, and
this is very likely true of birds in general. The monkeys
also seem to discriminate colors.

It is clear that the observations of the animal psychol-
ogist are objective, and that his results are directly
facts in the behavior of the animals, in their reaction
to stimuli. Also, it is plain that generalizations in
terms of behavior can be drawn from such observations,
and have been drawn. Consequently animal psychol-
ogy can fairly claim to be scientific. Can it claim to be
psychology? Well, it is engaged in the study of in-
stinct, learning, discrimination, matters that the student
of the human mind must also consider. Only, it is not
engaged in the study of consciousness. It was to be
expected, in this state of affairs, that the animal psy-
chologist, on turning his attention back to human or
general psychology, should query whether after all the
real goal of the science was not the study of behavior,
human as well as animal. The most radical of them1 are

1 As Watson in Behavior; An Introduction to Comparative Psychology,
New York, 1914.